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CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


Tue importance of the Christian family as the corner-stone of any 
social rebuilding in the future is recognised by all; and BLACKFRIARS 
cannot hope to do more than produce a few pointers to some of the 
inore significant elements in its constitution. Thus we may note the 
vocation of marriage. For Christian marriage, no less than the re- 
ligious life or the priesthood, is a ‘ calling,’ a divine calling to specific 
functions, responsibilities and joys. Indeed, it involves the spirit of 
a religious vocation, since it involves the spirit of the three vows of 
religion. Married life usually implies a greater degree of actual 
poverty than living single, and must always mean a certain detach- 
ment from wealth and possessions. In this it stands out against the 
standards of those whose ideal of conjugal happiness is summed up 
in a service flat and a car. Married life demands a chastity that is 
constantly selfless in face of the selfish way out by birth prevention, 
It requires obedienge, without which the family collapses in a chaotic 
group of warring relatives. All this necessarily implies sacrifice. The 
poverty, chastity and obedience of marriage are consecrated in a 
special way by the sacrament, which links them with Calvary : every 
sacrament represents the Passion of Christ. By his analogy between 
the union of the Church with Christ and that of husband with wife 
St. Paul shows how central this sacrificial element must be, for 
Christ was wedded to his Church on Calvary. In these days it might 
perhaps prove more helpful to insist on this aspect of married life 
rather than on the union of married love or the importance of child- 
ren as its primary end. These latter are the natural elements of the 
marriage bond, whereas the sacrificial, and sometimes heroic, element 
should be essentially supernatural. The ideal to set before the newly 
married should be higher than that provided by nature, and it should 
be realisable through the ordinary spiritual means offered by the 
Church. All the other sacraments are ordered and subordinate to 
the Blessed Sacrament; and the sacrament of matrimony should en- 
able husband and wife to find their inspiration and daily support at 
the altar of sacrifice, where every day the Victim of Calvary is offered 
and given to them as their food. It is thus that this sacrament makes 
married life an act of worship and the bedrock of unity. 
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THE SACRAMENT OF MARRIAGE 


And tke third day there was a marriage made in Cana of Galilee: 
and the mother of Jesus was there (Jn. ii, 1). 


Gop is love. God is creator. God’s creation is the expression of 
his love. 

Man is created in the image and likeness of God. Man too is 
lover and creator. But for him, to love and to create is hard. 

It is hard to love, because so often when he sees a beautiful thing 
man wants to clutch at it, possess it, dominate, domineer, use it 
for himself, destroy it. 

It is hard to create, because creation comes only from love. 

There is no love and no creation without worship and humility 
and fear; and in order that we may have these things God takes 
us by the hand, and leads us to the trackless and waterless places, 
and gives us the gift of pain. 

Man’s destiny is to create, in the image and likeness of God. We 
are not men and women unless we are makers, whether what we 
make be ships or sealing wax or cabbages or kingdoms. But for 
most men and women the primary creation is procreation; the 
primary work of art is married life. God gives us in each case the 
ecstasy of creation: the joy that follows the agony of making, the 
joy that follows the anguish of child-bearing. If we had only these 
gifts of joy and ecstasy we might forget the giver, and rest in the 
gifts and regard them as our own possession; we might cease to 
lve and worship, and become beasts of prey. Love is worship. 
‘With my body I thee worship’; the body conveys the message, 
but it is the whole I that worships, the whole of the body and its 
deepest roots, the whole of the spirit and its deepest roots, in one 
act of recognition and acceptance of oneness, of adoration and offer- 
ing. We can admire, in passing, a bluebell, a stallion, a galaxy of 
stars, the curve and colour.and texture of a thigh; but if we admire 
and pass by we shall not construct an lliad. If we stop and are 
still, and fall upon our knees, and worship with our whole being the 
beauty that is before us and the Godhead that is in it and about 
it, and allow it to take possession of us, then we have at least the 
stuff of poetry in us, art-poetry or life-poetry, and we shall be lovers 
and creators in the image and likeness of God because we shall have 
broken our hearts, 
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‘And Jesus also was called, and his disciples, to the marriage.’ 
Our Lord’s presence at Cana, and his turning of the water into wine 
for the marriage feast, is a hallowing of material things. We are 
not spirit alone, but body-spirit; we are makers not in the spirit 
alone but in material things and in the flesh. And the grace of God 
that is given us in the sacraments is given us to hallow our whole 
lives, not apart from but in end through our human nature, in and 
through the simple things of the life of everyday. Our Lord’s pre- 
sence at Cana is the Christian answer to those who condemn material 
things as evil, condemn the body as evil, condernn marriage. For 
them, love is to be a purely spiritual thing; and it must be a joyless 
thing, because it lacks fulfilment, its only end is death, not life. 
Christian love is made in the image and likeness of the blessed 
Trinity, where the Spirit of Love comes forth from the Father and 
Son. It is a joyous thing because creative, outgoing, fixing the 
attention, the heart, on something other and greater than the se!f— 
the unity of the two-in-one, and the fulfilment of the two-in-one, the 
three-in-one, the family. 

There are two ways of romanticising, and so of destroying, human 
love. One is the way of the enemies of marriage and all material 
things. The other is the way of those who close their eyes to the 
pain and toil and monotony of life, who run away from reality aid 
build a world of fantasy in its stead, a world from which difficulties 
and problems and conflicts are exciuded, and the days pass by ina 
haze of cloudless happiness and glamour, and it is always spring. 
The wages of this sin is death. Creation, art-poetry, which does 
not spring from the worship of what is real is a sham; but procrea- 
tion, life-poetry, which does not spring from the worship of what is 
real is a tragic sham. To embark thus on married life is to hitch 
one’s waggon to a tinsel star: the deception may be prolonged; it 
may give a pleasure which for the moment will pass muster as hap- 
piness; but reality, or the hand of God, will obtrude itse'f finally, 
and the whole fabric will dissolve, and perhaps it will be too late, 
then, to build again with solid bricks and stones. We are not child- 
ren in a feckless limbo, but men and women in a world of travail, 
where every loveliness is flecked with sorrow and every ecstasy is 
begotten of pain, and the seeds of vision and love and happiness 
are watered with tears. We are lovers and creators only if we have 
broken our hearts, waves broken against the rocks of reality, and 
falling about them to whisper our worship like the murmur of the 
sea. 

Marriage is the normal vocation of man and woman. God leads 
us to it through our human nature; and his grace hallows and trans- 
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figures it through hallowing and transfiguring our human nature; 
and our human nature means, not primarily the heights of pas- 
sionate ecstasy or the profundities of human tragedy, but the sim- 
plicities, the pedestrian joys and burdens, of the common man. God 
leads us to it because we need it; but he leads us to it, if only we 
will follow, in such a way that we shall not forget we need him too. 

God leads us to it because we need it. We need it first of all be- 
cause we are incomplete in ourselves. We are incomplete norm- 
aily without the fulfilment of the body, the fulfilment of love, which 
transfigures the flesh and makes it glow with an inward fire and 
gives it a beauty which age can only make more perfect. We are 
incomplete without the fulfilment of the mind, a fulfilment which 
comes of the marriage of true minds; for the minds of man and 
woman work normally in different ways, and each is completed in 
the other. We are incomplete without the fulfilment of the heart 
and will, a fulfilment which is found in the oneness of two whole 
beings, not romanticising one another, not clutching to possess one 
another, but knowing one another with the clearness of vision of a 
child, accepting one another, worshipping one another in their God- 
given oneness, and entering into the joy and sorrow of their love. 

But we are incomplete also unless we not only receive life but 
create it; and as the work of art is made by the loving worshipful 
union of man with flower or beast or man, so life is created by the 
loving worshipful union of man with woman. When we are com- 
pleted in ourselves by oneness with another, and creators together 
of new life, then, if we are holding God’s hand, if our life, our 
thought, our love, are lived in his immensity, we are made whole 
in his image and likeness, we are alive. 

But we are born into life through pain. The artist must first break 
his heart, and then, in his joy and sorrow, set himself to the hard 
labour of making. The man and woman must first break their hearts 
and then, in their joy and sorrow, set themselves to the hard labour 
of married life. Life, like prayer, may have its moments of speech- 
less ecstasy; but is made up not of those but of endless drudgery 
and difficulty. Man and woman complete one another in body, mind, 
heart; but perfect union and harmony are seldom if ever achieved 
without struggle and sorrow. ‘ With my body I thee worship,’ they 
may both say truly; but one will long for a greater or more pas- 
sionate physica! expression of worship than the other. ‘The mar- 
riage of true minds’; but interests will conflict or at least not coin- 
cide; there will be deep disagreements ; there will be all the labour, 
sometimes the agony, of approaching, touching, centering, compre- 
hending another mind. There is in germ, in desire, a oneness of 
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will, the will of each the will of both; but through what conflict 
and failures and rebellions achieved! For the end here is not an 
casygcing and uneasy compromise—You have your way this time and 
I'll have mine next time; the end is identity of will, of the deep per- 
sonal will, at all times; and the deepest love and richest grace can 
with difficulty achieve it in a lifetime. Then there are all the pains 
and cares and burdens of child-bearing, of creating and building the 
family. True, drudgery is transfused with glory where there is love; 
but it remains a labour that may break the body and weigh down 
the mind. There is the terrible burden of finding money to feed and 
clothe and care for; the problems of education, the terrible respon- 
sibility of training the child to begin eventually a life of his own. 
And then, finally, theres-comes the moment when one must face the 
fate of all precursors, and send away the disciples one has !oved 
and trained, to follow another. 

It is primarily in order that these things be hallowed and fruitful 
and turned into love and worship and eternal life that grace is given 
us. It is primarily in order that these things be transfigured and 
glorified that a special sacrament of marriage is given us. If we 
run away from them, as without grace we very well might, we may 
indeed find a fleeting happiness in a fantasy paradise, but the end 
is disillusionment and wretchedness. If we accept them as the stuff 
of life, the material of worship, of our particular worship—worship 
of God, worship of the family in God—then at the end, and not only 
at the end, ‘ God will wipe away the tears from the eyes of the saints, 
and there shall be no more any mourning or weeping or any sorrow, 
for the former things shall have passed away.’ If we build in wor- 
ship and bravery we build for a beatitude, now and hereafter, that 
will come to us without our seeking, and beyond our desiring. We 
build in, and for, a timeless glory; for husband and wife are the 
* ministers of God’s omnipotence,’ co-operating with him in the mys- 
tery of creating an immortal being ; they share in the work of car- 
rying forward the life of the Church, since they share in the work 
of creating those who are to be to-morrow’s God-bearers in the 
world, men and women who shall go down from the sacrifice of the 
altar, as their parents have done, to carry God into the world. They 
share in the life of the Church because they share, as husband and 
wife, in the work of manifesting the Gospel: showing forth to the 
world the beauty and warmth of the Gospel of love, not in word but 
in deed and in truth, in the beauty and warmth of the Christian 
hearth, of the united worship and the sacrificial life of the Christian 
fam‘ly, the three-in-one. They share in the life of the Church be- 
cause, as husband and wife, they manifest the strength and glory 
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of the Christian’s oneness with the Crucifixion: not a remote ac- 
ceptance of a vicarious atonement, but the joyous acceptance of a 
sharing in the pain that burns out blindness and stupidity and gross- 
ness and whatever is petty and shallow and sham, and which, be- 
cause in his divine person it was infinite, gives a sort of infinity 
of grace and grandeur to the’drudgery of every day. 

Love-making—and with it the whole common life of work and 
play and thought and speech and prayer—is the first act of husband 
and wife as creators. Together they create through these things 
the first new thing, the unity of the two-in-one. But this new thing 
is not complete in itself: of its very nature it looks beyond itself, is 
creative of something other than itself. As the artist is not com- 
plete until the inward vision, which makes him one with the reality 
seen, is expressed in stone or words or music, so the lovers are not 
completed by their first act of creation until it begets a second: until 
the two-in-one are fulfilled in the three-in-one, and the image of the 
blessed Trinity is completed. And here too the physical creation 
includes, symbolises, itself calls forth, the wider act of creation : the 
building of a home, a family life in which many are one, the building 
of a city-state in miniature, a city whose life is freedom and service, 
whose purpose is the beatitude of love and wisdom and worship, 
and whose guardian and executive is love. 

Worship is the chief part, the crown, of its purpose; by worship 
it is deathlessly. established in God. ‘The family that is thus by its 
worship created and endlessly self-creating, not only in its own one- 
ness, but in its oneness with God, is a city built upon a rock: a 
city-state in miniature, but the Church in miniature too. For every 
act, every thought and word and work, at every stage and at every 
moment of its common life, is an act of worship, earning for itself 
adeathless permanence, giving to God an everlasting glory; helping 
also to build up in strength and beauty the common life of the whole 
Church. For the three-in-one whose life is thus made holy in wor- 
ship are creative as the Godhead whose image they are is creative : 
driven to create beyond the bcunds of their own inner life, because 
their love is self-diffusive like the spirit of love itself; and will not 
rest in a private, enclosed beatitude, but sheds its warmth and light 
in an ever-widening arc of love and community and service upon the 
worid. 

So, in a fourfold work of creation, the Christian family life is ful- 
filled: first, the forging of the unity of the two-in-one; then the 
trinity completed in the love that proceeds from them; next, this 
trinity itself made whole in eneness with God; and finally, turning 
in its fullness to the creation of truth and goodness and beauty and 
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oneness in the world, helping, as humble stewards of the love and 
power of the Godhead, to turn the water of life into wine. 

In a world that is grasping, greedy, self-seeking, these things 
need to be told to the young. In a world that will speak to them 
of marriage as a romantic passion hedged about, for them, by the 
blind restrictions and pruderies of churchmen, these things need 
to be told to the young. They need to be told of the realities of 
physical love, of the demands it will put upon their generosity and 
their humility. They need to be told of the daily drudgery of mar- 
ried life; they need to be told that marriage is not a glamorous fairy 
tale, but a life-work which involves all the patient toil and sweat that 
no great life-work, no great art, can escape. But they need to be 
told, too, that it is a vocation, a divine Gestiny, which God’s special 
grace will make easier for them, and more glorious; they need to be 
told that, in order to make them truly wise, in order to make them 
real lovers and creators, in order to open their eyes and their hearts 
to himself and his creation, God will lead them near to heartbreak; 
but they need to be told too of the deep abiding happiness, and the 
moments of dazzling glory, of the joys that will come to them, not 
only in the next world when their troubles are over, but in this world 
too. They need to be told of their greatness as ministers of God's 
omnipotence, as creators of what will not pass away, as creators 
with God of Christ’s Mystical Body. They need to be told that they 
must expect failures, misunderstandings, in themselves and in one 
another, for the perfect work is not made in a day; but they need 
to be told too that the failures need not be final, but, on the con- 
trary, like every sin, can be made the material and the instrument 
of a deeper awareness and a more perfect love. ‘They need to be 
told that there will be many times when they will cry their eyes out 
with fright or with sorrow; but they need to be told too that there 
are rnany times when they will cry their eyes out with joy. They 
need to be told not to be afraid, if they are faithful to the sacra- 
ment, of idolatry or of God’s rivalry; for their love is his will and 
their worship of him, and is only deepened and strengthened by their 
prayer if they pray, as they should, hand in hand. They need 
to be told not to be afraid of their love and their passion, as though 
it were easy for them to offend God, from whom their love and 
passion come. They should, on the contrary, start from the thought 
that all their love-making will be prayer and worship, provided 
only that they are faithful to their love and their mutual re 
verence and worship, provided only that they remain true lovers, 
and do not allow themselves to fall, separately, into selfish- 
ness or greed. They need to be reminded of those lovely homes in 
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the world where the doors seem always to be open and the rooms 
always full, full of all sorts of oddities as well as all sorts of love- 
liness, full of the waifs and strays of society as well as the imme- 
diate circle of friends, full because you can find there at all times 
the unassuming glory of Christian charity, the warmth and welcome 
of home. They need to be reminded that that is the ideal for them 
too; and that their life in its entirety is to be an invitation to a mar- 
riage feast, the marriage of (Christ with the world. 

‘God is love: and who abideth in love abideth in God and God 
in him." It is not for us to wonder whether the wine may give out 
at the marriage feast ; we are only stewards. There were six water- 
pots at Cana; and ‘ Jesus saith to them, Fill the waterpots with 
water. And they filled them up to the brim.’ ‘That is our calling : 
to fill our lives with love in his service, up to the brim. When we 
have done that, in faith and love and worship, we shall find that 
his grace has turned the water into wine; we shall find, perhaps in 
this life also, a happiness that is beyond our dreams. But even if 
we do that, even if his love cannot wait till we are with him before 
giving us his loveliest gifts, still we shall find hereafter what the 
chief steward found at the feast: ‘ Thou hast kept the good wine 
until now.’ 

GERALD Vann, O.P. 


FAMILY WORSHIP 


Not men alone, but all human institutions, customs and habits of 
lie partake of the effects of Christ’s Redemption, and receive after 
their Own manner a supernatural character. Man has a purpose in 
this life which transcends the boundaries of this earth, he is a child 
of God in no metaphorical sense, and his worldly business partici- 
pates in his heavenly life in so far as it is the means of his attain- 
ing his supernatural end. The commonest failing among Christians 
is to put on one side our divine sonship and to be content with the 
earth and what it alone has to offer. Materialism means recognising 
only matter and the power of matter, and putting aside the spirit. 
Christians acquiesce in materialism when they put aside the ‘ higher 
things.’ as they are often vaguely called, and are content to live in 
this world for the sake of making money, living comfortable lives. 

In a world which appears to recognise only money, arms, and 
strength as symbols of the right, we can still find men appealing for 
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the restoration of what they call the more human or homely things, 
the restoration of the rights of the working man, of family life, and 
of Christian love. The grounds on which they base their appeal are 
usually that this is a more human condition of life, and men will 
therefore be happier when it has been reinstated. The defence of 
family life is most commonly set out in this way. But family life 
will not be restored by telling people that it will make them happy; 
many of them know, or think they know, that they are perfectly 
happy ‘without family life, and in fact find themselves much more 
comfortable without the burdens of a wife and children. The fact 
that family life is a human thing is only half the question; family 
life is more than a human thing; as part of human life, it has been 
redeemed by Christ, and human life will only reach its perfection in 
Christ if all those things redeemed together with man are integrated 
into life. In addition the family will win the respect it merits, not 
when it is preached as a means of giving men happiness on earth, 
but when it is shown to be an integral part of Christ’s redemp- 
tive work on earth. 

We take part every day in Christ’s Redemption in the Mass, and 
recall the social character of this act. We offer ourselves with Christ 
to God not for ourselves alone, but for all men. It is not we alone 
who offer, it is the whole human race. The Mass is the pledge of 
our love for our fellow men, and, unless we make good outside 
church all the obligations implied in the act of sacrifice, we are mak- 
ing a mockery of our worship. So, too, unless we see the Mass as 
a family meal and our family relations therein incorporated and 
supernaturalised, we shall never restore the family to its place of 
honour in the world. If the family is preached only as an excuse 
to make men more comfortable or to obtain better conditions for the 
poorer classes it will not be respected. If it is preached as the 
practice of (Christian love, as a symbol of man's eternal destiny, 
then it has real significance. 

The failure to respect the family and all that it represents has 
been brought about chiefly by two factors; the failure to see the 
human family as a miniature of the Christian family, and the setting 
up of a false distinction between the secular and the religious. These 
two factors are related as cause and effect. Men have only separated 
the worldly from the heavenly because they have failed to see that 
sin alone is worldly in the full sense, that all that they call worldly, 
including the family, is potentially heavenly. This brings us again 
to the point that not only men themselves but all their institutions 
partake of the redemption. God wishes men to become holy by using 
the normal human means of marriage, birth and death, and therefore 
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lings, ff he has made these things vehicles of grace. They only fail as 
+» and § vehicles of grace whea men refuse to use them so, when they turn 
al are them to selfish uses. So we have perverted marriage, the family, 
1 will J human love because we have employed them only for our own plea- 
ce of sure. We have refused to use them as means of sanctification. We 
ly life speak often enough of a vocation to the priesthood, because that is 
aPPY; § obviously work for God—though even that can become the work of 
fectly §} pride and stubbornness—but we rarely hear talk of the vocation to 
more § marriage. Yet marriage is a vocation, and a man has only a right 
< fact § to marry if God wishes him to live the supernatural Christian life in 
amily | that sphere. Moreover, when a man is married he is as obliged 
| been as a priest to use his state of life in work for God’s Church, through 
ion in the sanctification of himself, his wife and his children. 
rated Therefore, because we thought of marriage not as a vocation, but 
>, not # as something ‘ worldly ’ which, though we never admitted it, really 
earth, ff meant evil, we have found it impossible to view the family as a minia- 
lemp- § ture of the Church. Holiness and piety had become churchy; and 
religion being confined to church and Sundays, it was not at all clear 
» and Jf how obedience and love of one’s family fitted in. If family life was 
vhrist ff just a thing of the world, so was obedience, yet obedience and family 
alone  \cve were commandments of God. But these worldly things have a 
ge of more than human value in so far as they are potential means of 
atside ff orace. And Catholics who fail to stand by their obligations as parents 
mak- § yr guardians or their duties of loyalty and obedience as children are 
ISS aS @ not only guilty of neglecting their worldly affairs, but of an even 
| and ff greater crime of refusing God’s offer of divine grace. Virtually 
ce of they degrade one of God’s greatest gifts to man, refuse to accept 
xcus€ @ the opportunities of divine grace, and instead of making their family 
or the B life a vessel of supernatural life they make their religion a formal 
. the and hypocritical sham. In this way families have broken up, and 
stiny, it is possible to have an individual man or woman, boy or girl, to 
all outward appearances a good practising Catholic, but who has no 
Shas understanding of his or her responsibilities in the home. There are 
. the women who spend hours in prayer but neglect to mend their hus- 
tting # band’s clothes. ‘There are men who spend their time at church or 
These # on the business of some religious organisation and yet fail in interest 
rated 9 or love for their children. 
> that It is not only the wife’s duty to attend to her household, but this 
ridly, § work should be a prayer: it has ceased to be a worldly thing since 
again @ it has been redeemed by Christ. Neither is the husband’s attention 
tions BH and care for his wife and children merely a worldly obligation : that 
using # too has been redeemed by Christ and raised above the level of the 
efore Hf mundane to become a prayer. As all the members of the family are 
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welded into unity by love, instead of constantly repeating the stale 
jokes about the absence of love between husband and wife, we should 
remember its dignity. For it is a participation in the love that is 
a divine attribute and that prompted God to-the greatest deed the 
world has seen. 

In her liturgy the Church impresses on men the fact that the whole 
of life has been taken up and transformed in the Incarnation, for 
though the liturgy of the Church is centred round the Mass and the 
Sacraments, in effect it extends outward from them to all levels of 
human life, conduct and reality, making these things sacramental. 
Dom Theodore Wesseling has pointed out in his Liturgy and Life the 
meaning of the word sacramental. A sacrament, he tells us, is ‘ any 
reality consisting of a spiritual element contained in a material one. 
This containing is not a merely material containing like that of a 
glass containing wine. The material element ‘contains’ the spiri- 
tual element in such a way.that the outward visible matter is the 
natural outward manifestation, the perpetual corollary, the normal 
vital and visible comp!ement of the spirit.’ In this way the human 
tongue is the normal material complement of the human soul. The 
dog’s tongue differs from man’s not only because it is constructed 
differently, but because it lives only with the life of the dog. So the 
whole human body is human, and even the most debased of human 
bodies is infinitely removed from the most refined of animal bodies 
because it has human life which is immortal. And as human life 
is raised to a supernatural state, so too is the human body and all 
its functions, potentially at least, and in many cases actually. The 
liturgy insists on this fact. We have only to look at what the Church 
includes in her liturgy to make this clear. 

One of the most important ‘ branches’ of liturgy—and, incident- 
ally, one sadly overlooked by reformers—is the rites of the sacra- 
ments. In fact, after the Mass, which includes the greatest of the 
sacrainents, the liturgy consists principally in the administration of 
the sacraments. St. Thomas (Summa III, Ixv, 1) gives. an enlight- 
ening exposition of the place of the sacraments in human life. ‘They 
equip man for life, he tells us, first as an individual, when the waters 
of Baptism bring him to life, when the oil of Confirmation brings 
him from childhood to manhood, when the bread of the Eucharist 
provides him with sustenance; the medicine of Penance cures his ills 
and the comfort of Extreme Unction solaces him on his death-bed. 
They also equip him for social life either as a married man giving 
him through matrimony the grace to propagate the Church, or as a 
priest the grace to minister to the needs of the faithful. In all these 
sacraments the Church takes and uses ordinary human things for 
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the sanctification of ordinary, human dife: water, oil, bread, wine. 
Moreover, she insists that these ordinary human elements (‘ worldly ’ 
they would be called by the dichotomists) are negessary instruments 
of grace. Grace is given in baptism by means of water, Christ is 
1eceived through bread—the doctrine of the Real Presence is the 
Church’s greatest avowal of the sanctity of simple human ‘ worldly ’ 
things. ‘Throughout the whole community of the Church .the ordi- 
nary things of human life are opportunities for grace and Christians 
receive grace not only through water, oil, bread and wine, but 
through One another. 

The liturgy thinks of the relations of men to one another in the 
same way; it assumes man’s need of his fellows and insists that that 
need is a holy thing and a means of grace. ‘The insistence on the 
piural in all liturgical forms and especially in the Mass is too well 
known to be reiterated ; the significance of Dominus Vobiscum, Orate 
Fratres, is clear. The unity of the Church cannot be questioned 
after reading the Ordinary of the Mass. Man’s need of man has its 
most subiime natural expression in the human family, and the Church 
in sanctitying that need has sanctified the family and made it the 
most perfect example on earth of what the Church itself is on a 
larger scale. 

Since the Church worships as one, so should the family ; for it 
is sanctified both as an instrument of divine grace and as a symbol 
in miniature of the Mystical Body of Christ. The neglect of family 
life has arisen out of a failure to understand that the family is more 
than a collection of individuals, but is one body, ‘ they shall be two 
in one flesh.’ In its turn this misunderstanding has grown out of 
the failure to use the family itself as a centre of worship. The bond 
of family life is sealed by corporate worship in the Mass; not that 
all the members of the family should attend the same Mass together, 
but that it should be for them ail an inspiration to bear the burdens 
and face the obligations of family life in a spirit of love and in their 
higher unity in Christ. If they have prayed together with Christ 
for one another, if they have together offered themselves up with 
Christ on the altar, it would become hypocritical worship to return 
home and indulge in selfish interests to the hurt and detriment of the 
common body. Just as Christ continues his sacramental life within 
cach individual outside the church and outside the time of Mass, 
so he is perpetually present in the family, the image of his Church. 
Just as the individual naturally expects to speak during the day to 
Christ in his redeemed soul, so the family should speak occasionally 
to Christ in their midst. 

This expression ‘ Christ in their midst,’ used no doubt thought- 
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lessly on occasions, is no pious exaggeration. Christ is really pre. 
sent in the family circle because the family is redeemed and because 
it is a means of grace to those who will so use it. For this reason 
it is all the more shocking to find families who not only do not pray 
together, but think the suggestion absurd. Prayer is regarded as a 
purely private business; no mother or father is thought to have the 
right to interfere with the prayers of their children, still less with 
the prayers of one another. Where, then, are the children to learn 
their prayers? 

No doubt there are objections to be raised against family prayers. 
True, they provide occasion for abnormal distraction; but, apart 
from the natural human weakness which sees the incongruous in any 
form of public gathering, this is only the case where family prayers 
are conducted in a self-conscious atmosphere, in other words in the 
family where the tradition of common prayer has been lost. The tra- 
dition must be regained. If we could take these things for granted, 
if it were the normal thing for a mother to say the Angelus with 
her children in the middle of her work, and if daily the whole family 
or, as so often must be the case in these days, what is left of the 
iamily, were to pray together in the evening, no objection of this 
sort would arise. The family would be raised from the level of a 
worldly thing, and would become a sacrament of love and unity 
as it re-enacts Christ’s love for his family. Obedience would not 
need to be defended, the husband would not need to be told why he 
must consider his wife, and the wife would understand the divine 
nature of her very material duties. Then too the love of Christ and 
the love of our fellows in Christ, practised first in the home, would 
spread throughout the world. Not only would the family itself be 
raised to the level of the divine, but the love practised in the home 
would spread to the nation and through the nation to the world. Men 
would recognise one another as members of that great universal 
family whose head is Christ and whose mother is the Queen of 
Peace. 

GERARD Meath, O.P. 
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THE DECLINE OF DISCIPLINE 


WHETHER we deplore it, or welcome it as a deliverance, it is a 
fact beyond controversy that parental authority has decreased in the 
last fifty years, and that this has been accompanied by a decline in 
family discipline. The battle is joined, but the issue is still in doubt, 
between those who see in this a breakdown of the family group 
pattern, and those who believe that the development of the psycho- 
logists’ ‘ free’ child is the forerunner of a new age of. enlighten- 
ment, a new family relationship of pure love—although, apparently, 
the obligations in this new relationship are entirely material ones 
aud entirely one-sided. It may not be inappropriate in a number 
of BLACKFRIARS devoted to the Family to glance briefly at some of 
the implications of this phenomenon. 

When seen against its historical background the first thing to 
strike the observer is that this decline is not an isolated fact, but 
that it appears to be bound up with a general decline of the concept 
oi authority, and a growing tendency to pragmatic thought. Sover- 
eignty is no longer looked upon as delegated by God, but as resid- 
ing in the group, whether this group is defined as an individual 
group, or an ideal group of humanity to which all subordinate 
groups owe allegiance, and with reference to which their separate 
authorities are limited. ‘The parent has progressively, during the 
last half-century, come to doubt his ‘ right’ to exercise discipline, 
has forgotten the real source of his authority, and has accepted more 
and more State interference. The rapid contemporary advance in 
Social Services, excellent in so many ways, has often undermined 
the parents’ sense of responsibility, and narrowed the field of their 
authority, still further. Moreover, once the origin of that authority 
nad become obscure, the mother, and to a lesser degree the father, 
became an easy prey to the popular versions of current psychology. 
Hag-ridden by the bogies of ‘ inhibitions’ and ‘ complexes,’ unsure 
of their obligations, Oedipus-haunted, censured, the twentieth cen- 
tury parents exercised discipline from a temperamental disposition 
rather than from any other motive, but more often laziness coupled 
with a deficient sense of responsibility resulted in excessive leniency. 

Springing from this debasement of the concept of authority the 
connotations of many terms related with its exercise have acquired 
guilty implications. Thus the fact that discipline exists for the 
sake of those over whom it is exercised has been lost sight of, and 
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it has become associated with severity, which is the abuse of disci- 
pline. The fact that the bewhiskered tyrant of the Victorian home is 
a figure of fiction that finds its counterpart in legal and social his- 
tory has undoubtedly contributed to this misuse of the term. Pun- 
ishment, too, has acquired an ugly ring. It is often looked upon 
as a resort to force, a breaking of the will, and as such it is rightly 
suspect. The child’s whole will is needed for all striving for the 
good and resistance to evil. But surely the whole principle of atone- 
ment is involved. All children, even very smail children, exhibit 
moral consciousness, and when they think they have done wrong it 
is only by reparation that they can be liberated from a sense of guilt. 
When punishment is just and proportionate from the standpoint of 
the child, and not of the adult, it releases the child from strain and 
restores its innocence. Moreover, punisiiment rightly conceived is 
an expression of confidence, and it shouid always be so presented. 
If the child were of its nature incapable of better conduct, punish- 
ment would be pointless. 

It is not surprising, perhaps, to find, on the other hand, a con- 
temporanecus exaggeration of the concept of freedom. The very 
word has acquired a heady quality; its devotees, like Eastern der- 
vishes, grow extravagant and in their ecstasy scatter the poppy of 
oblivion on its relative value. For freedom must always be con. 
ditioned by the nature of man and his environment. However great 
the desire of man, however untrammelied his actions, he is never 
‘free’ to become a sheep in any sense except the analogous one. 
But as de Rougemont, in Passion and Society, has so skilfully diag- 
nosed, ‘ the superstition of our time expresses itself in a mania for 
quaintly mistaking a merely necessary condition for a_ sufficient 
cause.’ Nowhere is this supcrstition more manifest than in the 
present-day up-bringing of children. 

Semasiology is a science stili in its infancy, but it is a method, 
if a neglected and subsidiary one, of elucidating the history of the 
human spirit. It may well be that the changing implications in the 
terms authority, discipline, punishment, and freedom are clues to 4 
current trend in the human spirit towards lawlessness. If this is so, 
one would expect it to express itself, in its early stages, in the family, 
which is the archetype of ordered society. Whether we are not in 
fact witnessing such an attack is a question it would be dangerous 


to ignore. 
Diana ALBEMARLE. 
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THE FACT OF THE FAMILY 


Tue title I have chosen for this brief essay is both comfortable 
and soporific. Come what may—like the earth on which we stand— 
by very reason of our existence, the family will always be with us. 
But (here’s the rub) what do you mean by family? The greatest 
danger to it is perhaps our complacent disregard of its history. The 
popular conception of the family as an unchanging political entity 
is a snare as well as a delusion, for it blinds us to the possibility 
of another and disastrous stage in its ‘ evolution.’ 

Already, the family is regarded by many as a quaint relic (like mar- 
rage or Sunday worship) of the Christian era. ‘The unit of ancient 
society,’ in the well-known words of Sir Henry Maine, ‘ was the 
family, of modern society the individual’ (Ancient Law, p. 121). 
The movement of progressive societies has been uniform in one re- 
spect. Through all ‘ts course it has been distinguished by the 
gradual dissolution of family dependency and the growth of indivi- 
dual obligation and privilege in its place. The individual, Maine 
continues, is steadily substituted for the family as the unit of which 
civil law takes account. Professor F. G. Peabody in his brilliant 
book (Jesus Christ and the Social Question) comments on the fact 
that this substitution has been for several generations the key of 
English jurisprudence, philosophy and economics; and to show that 
this is true also of the spiritual life and thought of Protestantism he 
quotes the judgement of Hecker’s biographer that Protestantism is 
inainly unsocial, being an extravagant form of individualism whose 
Christ deals with men apart from each other, furnishing humanity 
with no cohesive element. Here are two evil extremes, on the one 
hand we are confronted by a mass of new legislation which deals 
with man inordinately as a collection, while disregarding the em- 
phasis of Christian theology on the organic life of the world. Yet 
on the other, divorce amongst more general individualistic tenden- 
cies, stands pre-eminently as legislation ‘for the one,’ unheeding 
the common good. : 

We are, ‘ndeed, in danger of becoming a little less than the brute 
and having something to learn even from the jungle. ‘ From what 
we know,’ said Darwin, ‘ of the jealousy of all male quadrupeds we 
may conclude that promiscuous intercourse in a state of nature is 
extremely improbable.’ 
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We have ever to remind ourselves that the problem of the family 
is one whose background is the whole history of humankind, and 
whose consequence is the whole future of civilisation. As for this 
future, it is true that so zealous an advocate of social industrial 
ownership as Stein tells us that ‘in a socialist state of any civilised 
character the institution of monogamy must remain undisturbed.’ 
Nevertheless, the most effective attack upon the family is from de- 
mocracy, delivered in person by the scientific socialist. We are told, 
for instance, that in the ideal socialist state the contract between man 
and woman will be of a purely private nature. Or again (this is an 
improvement on the Soviet) that ‘ for divorce there will be no need’ 
(Socialism and Sex). The current type of sex relationship is, we are 
told, inconsistent with economic independence and therefore destined 
to extinction. To the socialist student of to-day, as to Morris and 
Bax fifty years ago, marriage is based on the general supposition 
of the woman’s economic dependence upon the man; a basis which 
will no doubt disappear with the advent of social economic freedom ! 
We are assured by the socialist Diaz that when a change in the status 
of the family on the basis of an asscciation terminable at the will of 
either party takes place, ‘ the gain to morality and sentiment will be 
great.’ In short, the family is an historical phenomenon which has 
been developed in the course of time, and in the course of time will 
vanish. Thus our modern sociologist. Many, again, have seen the 
family as an instrument of capitalism consolidated by the desire to 
transmit property. And it is asked, ‘ how can we speak of the sanc- 
tity of the home when man and wife have no home or possession, 
and both work all day in the factory and street. Is it not so that 
for a large part of the working population of our great industrial 
cities the traditional form of the family no longer exists.’ Where 
does the fauit lie? The economic usefulness of the family no longer 
exists in industrial society. In a bucolic community alone can the 
family take its place as an effective economic unit; outside, it is a 
sham, or at least a theoretical standard with a decreasing signifi- 
cance. 

The wreck, to be sure, is still bolstered up by convention. But the 
broad fact remains that only by the Sacrament of Marriage, by the 
Catholic ideal of parenthood, the rearing of the children and Chris- 
tian courtship can the further existence of the family be guaranteed. 
And perhaps the most depressing aspect of the present world conflict 
is this: that whatever evils would follow a British defeat, our leaders 
have told us little to dispel the gloom that we see descending upon 
the family. Divorce, we have recently been assured, will be made 
easier, not harder; education will be finally freed ‘ from the fetters 
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of class and sect,’ as for the having of children there are straws in 
the wind which raise uneasy questionings. It will be seen, for in- 
stance, from The Workmen’s Compensation (Supplementary Allow- 
ances) Act, 1940, that compensation due to an injured workman is 
te a certain extent increased, but compensation or allowance will be 
made te children of the injured workman provided that such children 
are not born later than nine months after the worker has been in- 
jured. Nor have we any assurance that the family is to be released 
in any degree from the annihilating grasp of poverty and unemploy- 
ment. Magistrates will still, we assume, be permitted to reprove 
honest men and women for fulfilling themselves because they are des- 
titute and workless. A woman may stiil be penalised because her 
penury and the rotten existing state of affairs forces her to keep her 
children in a lousy hovel. It will not be the worker’s fault if we 
make of him a Ptolomaic philosopher of selfishness. 

The danger, in short, to the family is this, that on the one hand 
it is liable to be broken up by self-interested individualism, and on 
the other to be absorbed and lost in the larger unity of the socialist 
state. Out of the increasing confusion of cause and effect surround- 
ing the menaced family the principles laid down by Jesus Christ alone 
provide an escape. And none can fail to perceive the heavy emphasis 
put by Jesus on the institution of the family when, for instance, the 
Pharisees came to Jesus tempting him (Matt. xix, 3). He does not 
refuse to be ensnared by their questions, but rather explains clearly 
and thoroughly the relation of the New Law of the family to the 
Mosaic Law. He defines the place of marriage in the spiritual world 
and ‘ when the multitudes heard it they were astonished at his teach- 
ing’ (Matt. xxii, 33). Most significant, remarks Peabody, of the 
attitude of Christ to the family is his use of the family relationship 
as the type which expressed all that was most sacred to the Divine 
Mind. God is the Father, Man the child. The story of sin and re- 
pentance is told in the story of the wandering boy returning to the 
arms of his father. The family is the nearest of human analogies 
t. that Divine order which it was our Lord’s mission to reveal. The 
sociologist observes the family system working its way through the 
history of tribes and nations and moulding races into a stiffer com- 
pound. Christ, with a wider and wholly different horizon before 


him, secs this some relationship of the family set in the vaster sphere 


of the Divine Order, and finds in the unity of the family that ‘ social 
force which moulds all mankind into one great family under the 


Fatherhood of the loving God,’ 
J. F. T, Prince, 
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THE FAMILY—THE PIVOT 


THE family depends on two people, a man and a woman. It is 
probable, in our present pattern of culture, that they marry because 
they fall in love with one another, wish to spend their lives together, 
and consciously or unconsciously desire children. Before marriage, 
each is likely to be a self-supporting adult individual, earning and 
laying out money at his or her own discretion; rooted in his or her 
own nationality ; a citizen able to subscribe to the funds of whatever 
political party he or she thinks likely to bring about the public good; 
a worker contributing in the vast majority of cases to the national 
health insurance scheme, with a call on the services of a doctor if he 
is ill; a person able to give to personal relationships the un-self-con- 
scious love, co-operation, sympathy, respect and self-respect of a 
responsible and independent human being. 

After marriage, however, everything changes; and most vividly 
of all, the economic position. If there are to be children, the per- 
sonal relationship between two equal, different and delighted selves 
has to be run very awkwardly in double harness with an economic 
relationship of absolute power on the one side and utter dependence 
on the other. It should be said at once that this relationship has not 
always been a result of marriage. It has grown up since the In- 
dustrial Revolution, which had two evil consequences for married 
women. The first was the development of a habit of regarding work 
not as a means of getting things done—houses built, children clothed, 
food grown—but as a method of getting money; so that its worth 
caine to be assessed not in terms of achievement, but in terms of ex- 
change. Now the work of a woman running a house and bringing 
up a family is entirely a matter of getting things done, and brings 
in no financial reward whatever; and its worth, in the eyes of the 
general public, men and women alike, is therefore automatically de- 
preciated. 

The second evil result of the industrial revolution, in this con- 
nection, has been to deprive the average woman of the chance to 
earn at home a margin of money that she can consider her own. 
The spinning wheel has gone, the laundry has absorbed the cus- 
tomers from whom it was once possible to take in washing, and 
chickens cannot be kept in County Council flats. 

Here is then a situation ir which one partner contributes money 
to the home, and the other partner services; and this in a society 
in which money is considered to be of far greater significance. The 
partner who contributes services has been accustomed as a matter of 
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course to earning her own living and to controlling her own expen- 
diture, but now finds herself in the embarrassing position of having 
to ask as a favour for money with which to pay not only for the 
most commonplace of civilised personal needs—bus fares, stamps, 
cobbling—but also for, say, a subscription to a political party (with 
whose aims her husband may not sympathise), Christmas cards for 
her friends (whom he may not know) and even birthday presents for 
himself. And this although, if she is responsible and conscientious, 
she will be devoting herself, gladly and with a deep satisfaction, to 
a variety of skilled occupations, and working longer and harder than 
ever before. Lady Simon has pointed out, in a recent article in the 
New Statesman, that when the authorities attempt to make arrange- 
ments for others to do the work of the married woman while she 
goes to a munition factory, no less than eight different centres may 
have to be set up. The article’ ends with an appeal, on the score 
not of human values and affections, but of financial economy, that 
the State should leave women to continue their unpaid labour in the 
home; an appeal not calculated to diminish that sense of being ex- 
ploited which many such unpaid workers are unwillingly conscious of 
feeling. . 

It seems probable that this sense, with its concomitant repressed 
guilt, frustration and resentment, is one cause of that flight from the 
family which the last twenty years have seen. It is a sense with 
which most women are familiar; and which many men, mistakenly, 
regard as a bitter slur on their own generosity. It is worth ex- 
amining. 

In normal times the married woman will be unable in most cases 
and unwilling in many to undertake paid work outside her own home 
until her children are at least of school age; for her children need 
not only to be fed by her milk until the age of weaning at nine 
months, but also to be fed with security and continuity by the sense 
of her presence until the age of psychological weaning at seven years. 
Yet, however much she contributes in services to the family well- 


‘being, she can never claim the reciprocal right to spend a penny on 


her own purposes ; though paradoxically enough, if there is a separa- 


‘tion, and she ceases to work for her husband’s household, she is 


entitled, whether she has children or not, whether she is able to 
earn on her own or not, to a monetary allowance. For here, as in 
several other instances, the law puts a premium on the disintegration 
rather than the maintenance of the family. So long as the family 
coheres, then, the housewife has no claim even to the wages of the 
general servant it would be necessary to employ if she died; she must 
exist on generosity rather than recompense, on indulgence rather 
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than on justice; she must renounce, through all her fruitful years, 
the economic freedom, the modicum of private property, without 
which political liberty is a soul without a body. It is not that she 
is avaricious, or desires to regard work done in affection as a source 
of rich profit, any more than anyone else with a definite vocation to 
a special calling, musician, farmer, sculptor, doctor, scientist; but 
that she needs to be recognised as a grown adult, with the respon- 
sibilities of a grown adult as to torts, debts, and so on, and with a 
grown adult’s rights. The first of these is the right of the worker 
to a small margin of money beyond beard and lodging; money to 
dispose of at her own discretion; without having to feel that it is 
only given to’her by favour and on sufferance. ‘ The right of the 
worker’ may seem a curious phrase; yet this particular kind of 
worker has taken no vow of poverty; indeed, the mutual vows of 
the calling to which she is dedicated include a pledge of sharing 
property, ‘ with all my worldly goods I thee endow.’ Yet, as things 
are, she is compelled to dependence, helplessness, and to the renun- 
ciation of all individual earning and spending power. That all this, 
being enforced rather than chosen, leads to humiliation rather than 
humility, breeds grievance and dissatisfaction rather than creative 
happiness, is an idea to which an intense resistance is felt; witness 
Mr. Graham Greene’s recent answer to Dr, Edith Summerskill’s 
article on the subject in World Review. Yet, if our culture were 
transformed into a matriarchy, it seems probable that the average 
man would find it hard to accept the position that, because he had 
married a beloved wife, he must therefore, however hard he worked, 
be resigned to depend upon her, for the rest of his life, for money 
for his personal expenditure—a drink, a library subscription, a hair- 
cut. That, however, is the position of the majority of married 
women ; who, even in the happiest of marriages, resent’ it from time 
to time; tend to feel an inferiority complex vis-a-vis their unmarried 
and self-supporting contemporaries; and, anxious to restore their 
economic self-respect, often plan to go back to work rather than to 
yield their vitality to family and household. 

It is often argued that if husband and wife love one another gen- 
erously enough, these problems will not arise; but the old proverb 
holds good, ‘ you must be just before you are generous,’ and love 
needs to be rooted in justice before it can give and receive itself in 
fullness. If the very love of God flowers through natural law, ful- 
filling but not destroying human equity, it is surely not outrageous 
to attempt to find an equitable basis for continuing human love. The 
true co-operation in diversity, the true unity in difference, the true 
sharing in affection and sacrifice which form the perfection of mar- 
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riage, cannot fully develop when one partner is economically or 
emotionally absorbed by the other : each must be able to contribute 
in continuing freedom, from continuing identity, every aspect of a 
grown human character. 

Other adult rights denied to the married woman at present are the 
right to determine her own nationality, a right especially vital in time 
of war; the right to contribute to and draw benefit from the National 
Health Insurance organisation as a worker in her own home; and 
the right to be responsible for her own debts and her own torts. 

Most of these, except for the quite indefensible denial of the right 
to nationality, hinge on her economic position. For this, several in- 
terlinking remedies may be suggested. 

The first, which has been sponsored by the Married Women’s As- 
sociation, is based upon the principle.of those marriage-settlements 
which used, in rich families, to be employed to ensure that the wife 
should have an income of her own. It is proposed that legislation 
should be enacted under which husbands and wives should pool their 
resources, the rich woman contributing her dividends, the profes- 
sional woman her earnings, the poor woman her work in the home, 
the husband his income, salary or wage; and that after whatever is 
required for the maintenance of household and children has been 
put aside, the residue should be equally divisible between the spouses. 
Each would then be held responsible for his or her own debts, fines, 
insurance contributions, and so on; neither would acquire any legal 
right by means of the marriage to pledge the other’s credit; each 
would have the pleasure of being able to buy things for the other 
with money that was really his or her own. 

This scheme should, for people below a certain income level, be 
combined with two others. The first is a system of Family Allow- 
ances to be paid, as a recognition of the value of her work, direct to 
the mother; either by the State, as in New Zealand, or, preferably, 
through a branch of her own guild, the Married Women’s Associa- 
tion. Such branches should be formed in conjunction with repre- 
sentatives of employers and employed in each major industry; in 
conjunction with the Women’s Co-operative Guilds in the Co-opera- 
tive movement ; and possibly in conjunction with the Women’s Insti- 
tutes in rural districts. Members of these branches should pay, in con- 
junction with the workers and employers in each section, regular con- 
tributions based on their residual incomes, to a Family Allowance 
Fund. This arrangement would not only begin to restore economic 
self-respect to the married woman, and to ensure the well-being of 
children; it would help to destroy some of the present bitterly felt 
anomalies such as the fact that the only remedy of a wife and children 
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living at home, if they have not so much as enough to eat, is to apply 
for outdoor relief. To cite a case in point: in 1938 a woman with 
seven children asked an infant welfare centre to make her a grant 
of free milk for the three youngest, who were not yet of school 
age, and who were badly under-nourished. The Committee enquired, 
as a matter of routine, what her husband earned; and found that 
though his income was £6 a week, all he allowed her was 27/6, out 
of which 17/6 rent had to be paid; and that if she needed more than 
the remaining 1o/- to feed herself and seven children, she had to 
go out and earn it. She was fond of her husband; she did not want 
to leave him; she did not want to break up the family. Precisely 
because she did not want to break up the family she had no legal 
redress at all. Hers was, of course, an extreme case; but mild ver- 
sions of it are commoner than is usually known. The very fact that 
legislation of the kind outlined above was known to exist should 
prevent the occurrence of such situations. 

The second interlocking scheme would admit the married woman 
working in her own home to the benefits of National Health Insur- 
ance. At present, however ill she feels, she usually-works till she 
collapses. The resultant chronic ill-health is fully and dreadfully 
documented in Mrs. Spring-Rice’s admirable Pelican Working Class 
Wives. Though she has the benefit of the advice of ante-natal clinics 
when she is expecting a child, and may even be allowed free milk, 
for strictly medical services payment is still asked; and as she has 
no money, it is asked of her husband, who may merely think she is 
being ‘fussy’ and refuse it. Thus (to cite another example) again 
just before the war, a young married woman who had two children, 
and was on her feet all day long looking after them and her fiat, 
became pregnant a third time, and developed very bad varicose veins. 
The ante-natal clinic she attended sent her to the out-patient depart- 
ment of a local hospital, where she was told that treatment was im- 
perative in case the veins should rupture. The almoner enquired 
what her husband’s earnings were, and explained that a small con- 
tribution to the cost would have to be paid by him. She went home, 
and met with a stone-wall refusal. His reasons for this decision 
were in actual fact purely snobbish; the point is that he should not 
have had the power to make it, and to deprive of medical treatment 
another hard-working and responsible adult. This, once more, is 
an extreme case; yet, once more, there are more mild instances than 
are usually realised. : 

Enough has been said to show that the position of the married 
woman—the necessary pivot of household and family—is at present 
inequitable. A dual change is required; a change in law, interacting 
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with a change in public opinion. The nature of the first has been in- 
dicated. The complexities of the second need consideration. 

In public opinion at least as large a part is played by what is 
taken for granted as by what is consciously thought or felt. Though 
war has brought home that the poorly-paid exertions of the soldier 
are of importance to victory, it has failed to make apparent that the 
unpaid work of the housewife is of any consequence whatever, a 
fact vividly realised by country housewives burdened—not as the re- 
sult of unforeseen emergency, but under a long-term official scheme— 
with the care of two or three children beside their own, children who 
have to have their meals cooked, their beds made, their rooms 
cleaned, their clothes mended and washed and ironed. That these 
things are done for them with affection, does not mean that the doer 
fails to reflect that garage hands working to repair a broken-down 
army lorry, cobblers mending evacuees’ shoes, munition workers 
making shells are not—as she is—required by law to yield their time, 
energy and skill without any pay whatsoever. 

The strength of these housewives’ feelings may do something to 
alter public opinion on this count, and on a kindred one. 

One new idea which is coming to be taken for granted is the driv- 
ing conviction of the early feminists that women as individuals can 
do almost any kind of work that men can do. This conviction, 
shown by time to be rooted in truth, deeply necessary to the eman- 
cipation of women, and still deeply necessary to their continuing 
freedom, arose in a Culture certain that the varieties of work being 
done by men were more important than the varieties of work tradi- 
ionally assigned to women; and tends still to be tainted by that cer- 
tainty. It is all to the good that women should be able to support 
themselves as earners ; that they should fulfil their duties as citizens ; 
that they should be free to enter the professions ; but it is not enough, 
It is time that, secure in their capacity to do these things, women 
should lose all sense of inferiority about their own specialised apti- 
tudes, and realise with happiness that these are just as important 
as the work that can be done by either sex. It is time that they 
realised and insisted that the work of the ordinary housewife in a 
fruitful marriage is as deeply significant as the work she was doing 
as a single individual; that the mother running a house and bringing 
up children is not, as a person, a citizen, and an economic unit auto- 
matically inferior to the single, wage-earning woman; and that she 
should be restored to the same rights, responsibilities, and social ser-°* 
vice facilities as are enjoyed by any other person, citizen, and econo- 
mic unit. 

RENEE Haynes. 
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MARRIED SANCTITY 


Tue question is sometimes asked: Are there any married saints? 
Of course we all know there have been many married saints who 
died as martyrs; many who lived virginal lives in holy wedlock after 
the exaimple of our Lady and St. Joseph; many who attained to 
heroic sanctity in widowhood; many who made a compact of con- 
linence aiier some years of marriage; and lastly there have been 
many married saints who mutually agreed to separate and serve God 
ior the rest of their days in sanctuary or cloister. But all these cate- 
gories are here excluded, and an attempt is made to show from 
hagiography that quite a numerous body. of saints can be found who 
served God in the married state until their death, and iived lives of 
heroic sanctity, without surrendering the rights and responsibilities 
of parenthood. 

Praciicaily ail the Oid Testament saints fulfilled these conditions, 
and amongst those married to one wife we may instance Isaac, 
Joseph the Chaste and Moses, whilst of holy wives we cannot find 
a better example than the chaste Susanna. Verging on the New 
Law we have our Lady’s holy parents Joachim and Anna, and 
Zacliary and. Elizabeth, parents of the Baptist. 

Of the many married ‘Christians who became disciples of the 
Apostles, St. Paul singles out St. Aquila and his wife, St, Priscilla, 
for special mention three times in his Epistles, whilst St. Luke speaks 
of them three times in the Acts of the Apostles.'| They were not 
martyrs, although they suffered much for the faith, having been ex- 
ied trom Rome on that account. They died according to the Roman 
Martyiology in Asia Minor and their combined feast falls on July 8th. 

In the early part of the fourth century when the Diocletian per- 
secution was still raging throughout the Empire, there lived a very 
holy couple. at Caesarea in Cappadocia, St. Basil the Elder and St. 
Emily (Emelia). The latter, a Christian girl of great wealth and 
beauty, was left an orphan at the age of fifteen, and although she 
had a desire to serve God in the state of perpetual virginity, she, 
with rare prudence in one so young, decided that in those turbulent 
cays such a course might expose her to grave risk, and therefore 
gave her hand. in marriage to a man of mature age, Basil, an emi- 
nent lawyer and a firm Christian. Surely never was there a union 





1 Rom, xvi. 3; I. Cor. xvi. 19; I. Tim. 19; Acts xviii, 2, 18, 26. 
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more blessed, for of the ten children born to them, four were saints 
—Basil, bishop and doctor of the Church; Gregory of Nyssa, bishop 
and tather of the Church; Peter of Sebaste, bishop ; and Macrina the 
Younger, virgin. St. Basil the Elder died some time previous to 
the year 350, but although his wife survived him many years they 
have a common commemoration in the Roman Martyrology on 
May 3eth.? 

A contemporary family of equal sanctity, and apparently well ac- 
quainted with Basil and his wife, consisted of St. Gregory of Nazian- 
zen the Elder and St. Nonna, and their three children—St. Gregory 
of Nazianzen, perhaps the greatest Doctor of the Eastern Church; 
St. Gorgonia and St. Caesarius, the last being born in 330, when 
his father had already been bishop of Nazianzen two years. Celi- 
hacy, however, was nor binding on the clergy in the fourth century. 
The husband died in 374 almost a centenarian, and his wife died a 
few months later. Their son St. Gregory Wrote much about his holy 
parents and his sister St. Gorgonia, who after a married life of great 
holiness died before her parents and her husband in 372. St. Gregory 
the Elder’s feast is not generally commemorated in the Latin Church, 
but only in Jerusalem, where his feast is kept on January 1st. St. 
Nonna’s commemoratioa in the Roman Martyrology falls on August 
oth, that of her daughter Gorgonia on December gth.* 

On September 4th is commemorated St. Candida the Younger, one 
of the patron saints of the city and diocese of Naples. Beyond the 
fact that she was a Neapolitan woman who lived a life of great sanc- 
tity and hidden charity, and died in 586 leaving her husband with 
one young child, a son, we know nothing of her life.* 

In the next two centuries we find a considerable group of married 
saints, all remarkable for the singular holiness of their children. 
Blessed Pepin of Landen, ancestor of the Carolingian kings, was, in 
pre-revolutionary France, venerated on February 21st, and his wife 
St. Ida, who survived him some years, on May 5th. Pepin died in 
640. Two of their children are saints—Gertrude of Nivelles and 
Begga. Both were nuns, but Begga was a widow.® The former 
has always ranked as one of Europe’s greatest saints, and was as 
famous in the Middle Ages as St. Gertrude the Great. 





2 Holweck, Biographical Dictionary of the Saints, Herder, 1924, s.v.; Acta SS. 
(Bollandists) May. t. vii. 238. 

3See their several biographical notices in Holweck and in Smith and Wace’s 
Dictionary of Christian Biography; also Acta SS. Jan. t. i. 20, Aug. ii. 67. 

4 Holweck; Smith and Wace; Acta SS. Sept. t. ii. 229. 

5 Holweck; Smith and Wace; Acta SS. Feb. t. iii. 253; Butler, ed. Thurston, 
ii, 293. 
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At Ostrevant in Flanders there was living at the, same period St.: 
Adalbald and his wife St. Rictrude, with their children, St. Maront, 
abbot, and SS. Eusebia, Clotsendis and Adalsindis, all nuns. Adal- 
bald was killed by an assassin in 652, whereupon his wife retired with 
her three daughters to the monastery she had built at Marchiennes. 
The husband’s feast is kept at St. Amand in Flanders, the place 
of his burial, on February 2nd, his wife’s at Cambrai on May 12th.° 

A saint whose cult seems to have lapsed is Blessed Hildegarde, 
wife of the Emperor Charlemagne, whom she married when she was 
only fifteen, and by whom she became the mother of eight children. 
She died in her twenty-sixth year in 783, and her body was en- 
shrined in Kempten Abbey, which she had splendidly restored, and 
where her feast was celebrated on April 3oth until the opening of 
the nineteenth century.’ She is but one of the many examples of 
royal married saints whose holy lives did much to redeem thrones 
stained by lust and murder. 

St. Stephen of Hungary, whose feast is kept on September 2nd 
throughout the Latin Church, gave a perfect example of holy wedded 
life. He was married to Gisela, sister of St. Henry the Emperor, 
and by her was father of Blessed Emeric, or Imre, who predeceased 
his parents. Stephen died before Gisela in 1038 and was canonised 
forty-five years later.* Gisela’s brother cannot be included here be- 
cause of the alleged compact of perpetual virginity he made with his 
wife St. Cunegunde; although the tradition is historically doubtful, 
dating nearly one hundred and fifty years after his death in 1024. 
For the same reason we must omit St. Edward the Confessor, al- 
though the tradition here, whilst less weak historically, is not alto- 
gether satisfactory. Too often do pious biographers, more especially 
those remote from their saint’s period, deduce from a fruitless mar- 
riage a compact of virginal wedlock ; and sometimes in the case of 
an only child they imagine an agreement of future continency. | can- 
not but suspect this to be the case in the alleged pact between St. 
Isidore the tarm-hand and his wife Blessed Mary Cabezas, seeing 
that the fact is mentioned for the first time in 1622 by a Dominican 
(James Bleda) five centuries after Isidore’s death.° 

Contemporaries in the thirteenth century were the saintly kings 
Ferdinand II of Castile and Lewis IX of France. Both were strong 
rulers and great crusaders, the former against the Moors, whom he 





6 Butler, ii. 40; Holweck. 

7 Butler, iv. 345; Holweck; Acta SS. April, t. iii. 79. 
8 Butler, ix. 16. 

% Acta SS. May. t. iii. 550. 
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succeeded in driving out of the greater part of Spain and pinning 
them down to the south-eastern corner of the peninsula. Ferdinand 
was twice married, first to Beatrice, the saintly daughter of the Em- 
peror, Philip of Suabia, and secondly to a French princess, Jane of 
Ponthieu. Beatrice bore him five sons and a daughter (some authori- 
ties say seven sons and three daughters), and Jane gave him two 
more sons and a daughter. Ferdinand died at the age of fifty-four 
in 1232, and was canonised in 1671.'° St. Lewis, who died in 1270, 
was married to Princess Margaret of Provence, who survived him, 
and by whom he became father of five sons and six daughters. Lewis, 
who was Canonised in 1297, only twenty-seven years after his death, 
has his feast on August 25th, Ferdinand on May 30th." 

Although ‘t is not certain whether they died married or as widowers 
there seems sufficient reason to include ‘n our list two other saintly 
rulers, for it is obvious that their sanctity was won in marriage. 
These saints are Ladislaus, King of Hungary, and Leopold, Mar- 
grave of Austria. The former, although said by some biographers 
to have remained unwed, actually married Adelaide, daughter of the 
Duke of Bavaria, and had a daughter Pyrisca, married to John the 
Beautiful, Emperor of the East. This princess, om her marriage, 
changed her name to Irene and is venerated by the Greeks as a saint. 
She predeceased her husband. Her father Ladislaus was canonised 
by Pope Celestine III in 1192.” 

Leopold of Austria married Agnes, daughter of the Emperor Henry 
IV, already a widow with two children, and she bore him eighteen 
more. Leopold, who died in 1136, was canonised by Innocent VIII 
in 1485, and his feast falls on November 15th.** 

Margaret, Queen of Scotland, the last of the Saxon royal line, de- 
serves to rank as patron of married women second only to St. Monica. 
She died on November 16th, 1093, only three days after the trea- 
cherous slaying of her husband at Carlisle. She was in her forty- 
eighth year, and the mother of six sons and two daughters. Pope 
Innocent IV canonised her in 1252." 

There is a tradition that Blessed Luchesio and his wife Bonadonna, 
provision dealers in Poggibonsi, were the first Franciscan Tertiaries, 
being received into his Third Order by St. Francis himself. Luche- 
sio survived his wife only a few weeks, dying in 1260. His cult was 





10 Butler, v. 362; Acta SS. May. t. vii. 600. 
11 Butler viii. 294. 

12 Butler vi. 358; Holweck. 

13 Butler ix. 190. 

14 Butler vi. 128, 
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ypproved by Innocent XII in 1694.'° One of the earliest Dominican 
Tertiaries, Blessed Zedislava, is one whose life fittingly answers our 
question. Married to a Bohemian nobleman named Gallo, a man 
of harsh and brutal temper, she rendered him patient by her obe- 
dience and docility. To him as he knelt in tears round her death. 
bed with their young children she promised to be more useful after 
her death than she could have been in life; and is said to have ap- 
peared to him shortly after in glory. She was beatified by Pope 
Pius X in 1907, no less than six and a half centuries after her death 
in 1252. Her feast is January 3rd.'® Another Dominican Tertiary, 
a young married woman of Florence named Villana de Bottis, who 
died in 1360 aged only twenty-eight, was beatified by Leo XII in 1824, 
and her feast assigned to February 28th.?’ 

We «annot do better than conclude with a word on two married 
saints at the opposite ends of society: Blessed Maria Christina, 
Queen of Naples and Sicily, and Blessed Anna Maria Taigi, wife of 
a domestic servant, who lived often in dire poverty. The holy Queen 
died from the effects of childbirth in 1836 and her cause was brought 
before the Holy See in 1859; and in 1872 Pius IX allowed her cuit." 
Blessed Anna Maria, a Tertiary of the Order of Trinitarians, died 
a year later. She suffered much from her husband’s unemployment 


and consequent bad temper, and yet in this hard life and burdened 
with the rearing of a large family of children she reached marvellous 
heights of sanctity and all through this period enjoyed the highest 
mystical favours. Pope Benedict XV beatified her in 1920.'® 

Space forbids mention of further examples, but those already given 
will, we feel confident, more than suffice to answer affirmatively the 
question: Are there any married saints? 


WALTER GuMBLEy, O.P. 





15 Holweck; Fr. Léon, Lives of Franciscan Saints, Engl. Trans. ii. 131. 
16 La B. Zedislava, by 1. Taurisano, O.P., Florence, 1909; Holweck. 

17 Taurisano, O.P., Catalogus Hagiographicus O.P., Rome, 1918, p. 29. 
18 Holweck ; Catholic Encyclopaedia, 

19 Butler, vi. 9, 
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HISTORY 


RicuarRD II. By Anthony Steel. Foreword by G. M. Trevelyan, 
O.M. (Cambridge University Press; 16s.) 

This very scholarly work is invaluable to students; it should be 
carefully read by all who would have a clearer understanding of the 
reign of the last of our medieval kings. But is uncommonly hard 
going for the plain man interested in Richard I]; for the many ex- 
cited by the play of Shakespeare and anxious for further knowledge. 
The detailed discussion of the minor, but by no means unimportant, 
constitutional issues involved; the different conclusions arrived at 
by previous historians here conscientiously intruded into the text; 
these things are bound to deter the general reader in pursuit of 
knowledge. It is not that the author cannot give us lively and, I 
think, entirely just, portraits of the chief characters in the story. 
Joha of Gaunt, for instance, ‘ alternately blackened and whitewashed 
to a ludicrous extent, first by contemporaries, to whom a man in 
his position was bound to bulk large, whatever his true character, and 
(less excusably) by most modern historians,’ is seen ‘ on the whole 
an ainiable nonentity of no special attainments—a man neither good 
nor bad within the conventions of his age, yet always forced to fill 
aréle too big for him.’ 

The Black Prince, teo, is justly if severely portrayed: ‘ the per- 
fect type of the debased and complicated chivalry of the later Middle 
Ages; great in tournaments, great in war, and master of a social 
code remarkable alike for senselessness, extravagance and complete 
indifference to the interest of classes other than his own.’ The Black 
Prince, dying at forty-six, left his son, Richard of Bordeaux, to 
come to the throne of England a child of ten, formed to emulate the 
raiitary prowess of his father without the physical capacity for such 
a career; possessing ‘a sensitive and far from unintelligent, but at 
the same time a lazy and prcfoundly conventional mind.’ Not lack- 
ing courage the boy king Richard ; always the memorable hour, ‘ pro- 
bably the supreme moment of his life,’ when no more than four- 
teen he rode out to Smithfield and met face to face Wat Ty!er and the 
peasants in revolt; persuading them to go home by promises that 
the ruling class of barons refused to fulfil. Mr. Steel puts all re- 
spons‘bility for the Peasants’ Revolt on the ‘ blundering incompe- 
tence and selfishness, prolonged over many years,’ of this class. 
Against the barons, the ‘ appellants,’ Richard struggled in vain to 
be the king he would be; his so-called ‘ tyrannies ’ ended in deposi- 
tion, imprisonment and death in Pontefract Castle. Not, the evi- 
dence suggests, a violent death at the hands of Exton, but probably 
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starvation. The last of our medieval kings—Richard of Bordeaux— 
done to death at thirty-two, as Bolingbroke his successor is the first 
of roval usurpers of the throne of England. A pathetic figure, 
Richard. Haunted by the fate of Edward II, and devoted to his 
memory ; hike Edward befriended by Dominicans. Mr. Steel stresses 
the neurotic weakness displayed by Richard in the last year or two 
of his short life. 

Relations vf king and barons can be more adequately judged after 
consideration of Mr. Steel’s survey than in the works of earlier his- 
torians. Emphasis is laid properly cn the disintegrating influence 
of the papal schism, on the general employment of English bishops 
as higher civil servants. The ‘ great’ statute of praemunire made 
at the Parliament of 1393 turns out on examination ‘to be ‘ not so 
important after all,’ and the reason for contemporary annalists not 
even mentioning it is explained. 

Finally, the reign of Richard II is the wonder time, ‘ the last great 
effort uf the English Middle Ages,’ in art and architecture; with the 
youthful king himself, ‘a connoisseur of building, sculpture, paint- 
ing, books and music, as well as of plate, jewellery and dress,’ here 
by Mr. Steel’s patient scholarship reinterpreted ‘ as the essentially 
medieval product of a medieval generation.’ 

JOsEPH CLayTON. 


History OF THE Popes. From the German of the late Freiherr von 
Pastor. Translated by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. Vols. 33, 34. 
(Kegan Paul; 16s. each.) 


The appearance, in these days of rigid literary restriction, of a 
fresh instalment of the English version of Pastor’s great history is 
surely a considerable event, and will be hailed with pleasure by the 
student. It is a pity that the publishers give us no indication of 
the number of volumes yet to be issued before the work is com- 
pleted. But we imagine that at least three more should come to 
us, since the German original carries on the story to the death in 
exile of Pius VI in 1799. 

Those sections under review cover the period 1700-1740, and are 
concerned with the Pontificates of Clement XI (Albani), Innocent 
XIII (Conti), Benedict XIII (Orsini), and Clement XII (Corsini). 
The translation is generally on a high level, and only very occasion- 
ally do we meet with obscure phrases, and odd words that are scarce- 
ly English. 

Clement XI, to whose long reign of twenty-one years the earlier 
volume is entirely devoted, might have been numbered among the 
great Popes, had his lot been cast in happier and more fortunate 
times. As it is, his was on the whole an unhappy Pontificate for 
the ‘Church, and a crucifixion for himself. The disputed succession 
in Spain had led to a European war, in which the Pope found him- 
self (as Pastor puts it) continually between the upper and the nether 
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millstone, and he was never able to get extricated from his difficul- 
ties. He had to face the revival of Jansenism in France (to which 
question alone the historian devotes nearly one hundred and fifty 
pages of the present work), and to deal with the eternal disputes 
concerning the ‘ Rites’ in China and in India. He failed—perhaps 
no one could have succeeded—in every direction ; yet he did his duty 
manfully to the last and won general admiration. As a temporal 
Sovereign, Clement was not unsuccessful, while he ably headed the 
general efforts against the still threatening Turkish power. As a 
patron of art, architecture, and learning he stood in the first rank. 
And as a missionary Pope he was full of vision and zeal; his acti- 
vity made itself felt alike in the Near East, and in China, Persia, 
and America. 

Clement’s successor, Innocent XIII, had a Pontificate of scarce 
three years’ duration. His difficulties were much the same as his 
predecessor’s, but he did a good deal in his short time, and died 
loved and respected, especially in the Papal States, where he had 
improved economic conditions. 

Benedict XIII (interesting to us as the last Dominican to attain 
the Papacy) was Pope for the next six years. In some ways he re- 
sembled St. Pius V, but without his genius or statesmanship. A 
stern ascetic and reformer, a true Bishop in the antique style, al- 
most a Saint, he lacked (we are told) the necessary knowledge of the 
world and those qualifications which would have fitted him for the 
duties and anxieties of the Head of the Church. Devoted to exact- 
ing and lengthy ecclesiastical functions sometimes lasting many 
hours, consecrating hundreds of churches and altars, incessantly hold- 
ing visitations, synods and ordinations, he habitually left all the busi- 
ness of government to his ministers, so that the wits were able with 
some truth to speak of the ‘ perpetual vacancy of the Holy See.’ 
The result was that his child-like trust was shamefully abused, and 
his Pontificate almost ruined by the unworthy Cardinal Coscia, in 
whom the Pope had placed a confidence almost beyond belief. 
‘ Benedict,’ said perhaps the greatest of his successors, ‘ had not the 
first idea of government.’ ‘ For his was the evangelical simplicity 
of the dove, not the guileless prudence which is needed for escaping 
the snares of human malice.’ Nevertheless, his reign was by no 
means altogether ignoble, and his people (while at his death they 
tried to tear in pieces his miserable favourite) pitied and loved him. 

The last section of the second volume is devoted to the Corsini 
Pope, Clement XII,“ who accomplished much during his ten years, 
although for the last eight of them he was totally blind. He, like 
the earlier Clement, was troubled with European wars, Jansenism, 
and Gallicanism; he too was busied with the Missions all over the 
world; he too was a most munificent patron of literature and art. 
Rome even yet is full of the traces of his presence, and in history 
he comes near to greatness. 
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Such are the matters dealt with by Pastor. Everything is graphic. 
ally told and carefully documented, often from entirely new sources; 
and the historian continues his custom of vividly describing (almost 
in the form of a diary) the fluctuating fortunes of the Conclaves which 
preceded each election. This is always an exciting, if not always an 
edifying, feature of his work. 

Rosert Bracey, O.P. 


Cuartist Portraits. By G. D. H. Cole. (Macmillan; 15s.) 

As Mr. Cole remarks, there is still no satisfactory history of 
Chartism; nor does this book pretend to be other than its title an- 
nounces. Yet those who know Mr. Cole’s skill in the field of social 
history will expect that his new work will provide much valuable 
matter lacking in the existing histories. And they will not be dis- 
appointed. This is particularly noticeable in the biographies where 
he breaks new ground, writing of Stephen, Oastler, and Harney; 
while he has unearthed much fascinating material in the lives of Fer- 
gus O’Connor and Bronterre O’Brien, in the latter case making use 
of a still unpublished Life by Dr. Alfred Plummer. 

Mr. Cole has cast his net wide, both geographically and _politic- 
ally, ranging from the gentle Lovett to the part-mad O’Connor, 
from the Tories, Stephens and Oastler, to the extreme Left as re 
presented by Cooper, who had a vogue as a poet and from being a 
Rationalist lecturer became a Baptist preacher. This last is typical 
of nearly all the personalities in the book ; their lives are full of un- 
expected turns and should enthrall even the general reader who is 
not much moved by the struggle of a hungry people. 

For it is true, as the write: shows, that the chief motive power of 
Chartism insofar as it was a popular movement was the hunger 
of the people. True there were many, even among its leaders, who 
came in to push their own particular nostrums for society, as Att- 
wood the currency reformer, or to combat some particular abuse, 
as Oastler, who denounced the working of the Poor Law and of the 
factory system, offering, for example, to teach children how to sabo- 
tage the looms with their grandmothers’ knitting needles! But these 
came and went, and by 1850 mass starvation had gone too, with the 
result that energies were transferred to the task of building up the 
Trades Unions. 

By his method Mr. Cole brings out the extraordinarily mixed 
character of Chartism. It was really many movements in one, each 
centring round a personality, the Charter being a convenient um- 
brella to cover them all. Marxism arrived too late to provide any 
ideological background and was only taken up by Harney and Ernest 
Jones, the last of the Chartists and the first English Communist. 

As usual, Mr. Cole tries tu give a completely economic explana- 
tion of the history he records, and as usual the facts are too much 
for him, and in spite of himself the sheer humanity of the Chartists 
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blows his materialism into pieces. None the less we are duly grate- 
ful to Mr. Cole for this work of research, a ‘ by-activity,’ he tells 
us, of his other work. 

JOHN FITZSIMONS. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


THe STARLIT Dome. - By G. Wilson Knight. (Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press; 16s.) 

In this book Mr. Knight continues the researches into poetic sym- 
bolism which he began in his three works on Shakespeare and in 
The Burning Oracle. Here he turns to Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Shelley and Keats, and proceeds directly to the poets’ symbolism, 
without his usual prefatory remarks on his method of interpretation. 
This self-effacement on the part of the author gives the book an 
alvantage over its predecessors in that the reader no longer has to 
be concerned with two things, the interpretation of what the poet 
was trying to say, and gn interpretation of that interpretation. The 
subject therefore stands out more clearly. 

The first essay, on The Wordsworthian Profundity, is of very great 
interest as showing a range of symbol which is strongly reminiscent 
of some basic imagery in the Bible, though there is a notable contrast 
iavaiue. The author now and again remarks on the Hebraic atmo- 
sphere, but, as we think, with some misunderstanding. The most 
sincere and powe:ful Wordsworthian symbolism is in terms of dark- 
ness, gloom, and natural and moral horrors; it is to be seen chiefly 
in The Prelude and The Borderers. Wordsworth found it most con- 
genial to resolve the struggles of the world and himself into a dark 
and formless void, reached through moral nihilism and an acceptance 
of evil as an absolute, expressed in a corresponding nature-imagery 
of night scenes, storms, ruins, torrents; 

‘it is 
In darkness and in tempest that we seek 
The inajesty of Him who rules the world * (Borderers II, 614). 


‘You can fall back on dreadful imaginings, even crime, as a source 
somehow, of peace : a strange, but Wordsworthian doctrine ’ (p. 32). 
Tragic experience and crime are used ‘ to split open the two worlds 
of subject and object and show the subjective self in its dark abysmal 
nakedness,’ to ‘ split open the daylight world and reveal the outer 
darkness, the eternal otherness’ (pp. 13, 32, cf. 34). It is not sur- 
prising therefore to find The Borderers characterised as diabolic, and 
it is correspondingly odd to see Wordsworth attempting a more nor- 
indl scale of symbolic values in the Odes and Sonnets. He fails, as 
Mr. Knight recognises; the symbols of sun and light and natural 
peace are there, but flat and devitalised, except in that one complete 
success, the Immortality Ode. What is the reason for this incon- 
sistency? If we turn to the Bible we find from first to- last a con- 
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sistent symbolism of sun, light, peaceful water, sacred structure, 
and childhood, all symbols of creation set over against darkness, the 
turbulence of the sea, floods, ruins, and other symbols of the chaotic 
negation of creation. Divinely used, these images correspond to 
normal human needs and usages. Here there is no ‘ failure to em- 
body transcendence in human terms, with a corresponding surrender 
to paradisal and architectural symbols’ (p. 61) such as we find in 
Wordsworth. The Hebrew prophet might seek the Majesty of God 
ii: darkness and in tempest, but it was in the darkness of the Sheki- 
nah with glory in the midst of it, and a tempest from which light- 
ning and bolts of fire flashed forth. In making the chaotic symbols 
ultimate and in equating the chaos of disturbed creation with the 
formless void over which the Spirit brooded in the beginning, Words- 
worth shows a deep perversity, which Mr. Knight indeed recognises 
in his choice of erotic symbols. Such a ‘ failure to embody transcen- 
dence in human forms’ is all too likely where there is not present 
a thorough awareness that the transcendent God has in fact em- 
bodied himself in a human nature. In the course of his revelation 
he has used paradisal and architectural symbols not by way of weak 
surrender, but so as to transmute them into a picture of supernatural 
significance. Wordsworth failed to accept the concrete fact of crea- 
tion, failed therefore in the balance of his imagery, failed of course 
to give concretion and power even to his noblest doctrines (vid. pp. 
81-2, cf. 21, 31). It is because in the Immortality Ode he ‘ faces 
the intoxication of a sunlight creation ’ and reverts to normality, that 
this poem is his most satisfying one. 

Wordsworth was a confirmed moraliser ; that is why it is easier to 
judge him with his own judgment than it is to judge the other poets 
dealt with here. They were content to blazon forth the world as 
they saw,it and accepted it and accordingly are more liable to enrich 
our perception than challenge our agreement. Coleridge had a pen- 
chant for the dark and horrific forces within cveation, Shelley a fren- 
zied seeking for an ethereal eternity in which he never lost touch 
with the life-giving earth from which his spiral skylark ascent took 
its rise, Keats a sublime appreciation of the texture of the material 
world, saved from idolatry through his sense of the virtue of Re- 
ligion. The Priestlike Task: An Essay on Keals shows in its packed 
richness of example just that pleasurable acceptance of the created 
world the lack of which is what makes the Wordsworthian Profun- 
dity into a bottomless pit. It should be remembered in reading these 
essays that Mr. Knight’s purpose does not extend immediately to 
what is ordinarily thought of as literary evaluation, so that slight 
poems keep company with great poems and are unrebuked. One 
of his great contributions is the unearthing of poetic wealth from 
ground which ordinarily excites but little, sometimes too little, 
remark. 

Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 
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A Cuoice oF KIpLinc’s VERSE. Made by T. S. Eliot, with an essay 
on Rudyard Kipling. (Faber; 8s. 6d.) 

That the war should cause a revival of interest in Kipling’s work 
is not a matter for surprise; but it is, at first sight, surprising to 
find Mr. Eliot sponsoring such a revival. Beyond all question, he 
succeeds in his introductory essay in what he declares to be his prin- 
cipal object : to cause the reader ‘ to approach Kipling’s verse with a 
fresh inind, and to regard it in a new light, and to read him as if 
for the first time’; and this is a cause for gratitude, even if one 
does not feel that his further point is wholly maintained.. 

Mr. Eliot’s thesis is that Kipling did not intend to write poetry, 
but verse: there is poetry in his verse, ‘but that is not what he is 
setting out to do.’ The result of this is that ‘ we are therefore in- 
clined to dismiss the poems, by reference to poetic criteria which 
do not apply’: ‘I confess . . . that the critical tools which we are 
accustomed to use in analysing and criticising poetry do not seem 
to work.’ But it is not made clear just what these criteria are which 
cannot be safely applied in the case of Kipling ; and indeed there is 
an anxious note about this essay not found elsewhere in Mr. Eliot’s 
criticism. Unquestionably, Kipling was a man of prodigious verbal 
dexterity, but we have the case of Mr. Auden to prove that this is 
not enough for the making of great verse. Mr. Eliot is not content 
to have Kipling judged ‘ solely by the standards of the ‘‘ work of 


art,’’’ which are ‘ not meant to apply.” How then do we approach 


Kipling? In so far as his verse is the product of the creativity of 
man ‘it has its own existence, apart from us; it was there before 
us and it will endure after us.’ It is for ever made, and made well 
or ill; and that is the subject of artistic evaluation. Be it verse or 
poetry, it is designed to communicate, and criticism of it will bear 
both upon the experience communicated and the medium of commu- 
nication. As Mr. Eliot has pointed out elsewhere, the first distinc- 
tion to be practised in criticising poetry is that between the genuine 
and the sham. This involves an examination of language; and the 
result of Mr. Eliot’s examination here is one from which it is easy 
to dissent—as in his comments upon the conclusion of Danny Deever. 
Nor is the position clarified when he institutes a somewhat complex 
compar: son between Kipling and Dryden, while admitting that Kip- 
ling ‘ suffers in some respects from the comparison.’ That ‘in some 
respects ’ is an under-staternent, and it would not be difficult to quote 
passages which would make it appear seriously so; but, judged by 
his best, to which he does not often attain, it seems to me that Kip- 
ling does not reach the level attained by Dryden very frequently in- 
deed. For Kipling take the opening of The Pro-Consuls : 

‘The overfaithful sword returns the user 

His heart’s desire at price of his heart’s blood. 

The clamour of the arrogant accuser 

Wastes that one hour we needed to make good’ ; 
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and for Dryden, one of those passages quoted by Mr. Eliot in his 
Homage essay. 
L.T. 


ListEN Mancan. Poems by Ewart Milne. (Dublin, Sign of the 
Three Candles ; 3s. 6d.) 


These are poems of war and disaster ; sometimes the flash of other 
men’s battles seen from afar and reflected in a neutral sky, more 
often the struggle in the mind to be free from the platitudes that 
harden the heart. But the mood is always the same: 


‘ We have waited and only hunger and war have answered, 
Must we wait until night and the death roll over us?’ 


Yet here are invention and wit enough for half-a-dozen poets of 
the dessicated years between the two wars. The malady of the times 
has found a victim in Mr. Milne, but le is a victim who can follow 
his own fever : 


*O mind soon shut upon the world, 

O closing slowly mind, how can I hope ‘ 

To bear the November of your sun.’ 
Under the occasional screech there is always a steady ground bass 
that will surely survive. Already there is evident a compassion that 
is almost unknown in present writing; and rarer still there is a gift 
to make us share it. A temporary unease, a haphazard choice of 
image and a failure to concentrate—all these would seem to be the 
conditions of a struggle that should make Mr. Milne much more than 


an adroit user of words. For that he is already. 
I.E. 


NOTICES 


Tue Seven Girts oF THE Hoty Guost. By Bernard Kelly, C.S.Sp. 
(Sheed & Ward; 5s.) 

Father Kelly sets out to show in a non-technical way what the 
Gifts mean in the life of the ordinary Christian. Taking the idea of 
divine sonship as the key, he explains each Gift as God’s means of 
helping his adopted children to overcome the difficulties they expe- 
rience in living as members of his family. Although the analogy 
of human adoption is helpful, and is well worked out—at times labori- 
ously—it is not entirely adequate. St. Thomas, whom the author 
professes to follow, teaches that the Giits are necessary because of 
the imperfection inherent in Faith and Hope. It is not that habits 
of mind and conduct formed when we were mere dependents unfit 
us to live as God’s children, but in this world we must live as children 
of a Father whom we do not fully know or possess. Our lives are 
governed by Faith in things unseen and Hope of what is not yet pos- 
sessed. Because of these imperfections in the governing principles 
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of our supernatural lives we shall fail unless from time to time God 
gives us special help. 

‘he book is coloured by a principle which Father Kelly formulates 
on p. 24: * There seems no reason for hesitation in asserting . 
that every single act which is specifically an act of a child of God 
proceeds from the gifts.’ One or two theologians have maintained 
this view, but it is hardly the doctrine of St. Thomas. With minds 
enlightened by Faith and wills strengthened by Hope and Charity 
we live the divine life by practising the supernatural virtues, and this 
in a fully human way by deliberation and choice. But there are 
times, perhaps of special difficulty, when we may experience enlight- 
enment or inspiration which is not the result of deliberation. It 
is in this way that the Holy Spirit takes the initiative, and gives the 
special heips to which the Gifts first received in Baptism makes us 
docile and receptive. 

B.O’D. 


PRAYER FOR ALL MeN. By Pierre Charles, S.J. (Sands; 5s.) 


It seems almost a sacrilege to criticise the devout private prayer 
uf a fellow Christian, for our prayer is the expression of our per- 
sonal relationship with Almighty God, and is essentially as indi- 
vidual a thing as our character. And on the whole it is unwise for 
the majority of us to edit our prayer for the press! The book before 
us is an English version of a French original. Much has inevitably 
been lost, but the worst defect is the rendering of Vous and Votre by 
You and Your. ‘To the majority of English people this is just 
loathsome. Our version of the Scriptures and all our pubiic prayers 
end hymns retain the archaic Thou and Thy; until this is abandoned 
by our Hierarchy, it seems to the reviewer unpardonable to print 
prayers with the colloquial You. To those unaffected by this ‘ rude- 
aess ’ (unfortunately it occurs many times on almost every page), the 
book may be of use, for there is a simplicity and directness about 
ihese talks with Almighty God which is highly attractive, and which 
might have been rendered far more widely helpful, had the original 
been paraphrased rather than translated. 

GREGORY Swann, O.S.B. 


Our Lapy’s Hours. By Mary Ryan, M.A. (Burns Oates, for the 
Forum Press; 2s. 6d.) 


This book meets a long-felt need amongst Tertiaries and those of 
ihe Faithful who recite the Officium Parvum. In little more than 
oie hundred pages, Professor Mary Ryan has offered us the fruits 
of much devotion and study, very simply and attractively arranged. 
The book is mainly concerned with the Dominican Rite, but the 
Roman Rite is also commented on, and a preface by the Rev. Fr. 
Hilary Carpenter, O.P., stimulates interest in the matter that fol- 
lows. In view of the liturgical revival amongst the laity, this book 
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appears opportunely and at a price which puts it within reach of a 
wide public. C. Tuomas. 


Lent witH Saint Benepict. By Bede Frost. (Mowbray; 5s.) 


it was an excellent idea to devise a book of meditations and re- 
tiections based on St. Benedict’s Rule for each of the days of Lent. 
The author has certainly achieved his aim of providing readings 
suitable for Christians living in the world as well as monks in the 
cloister. He writes agreeably and, though the inspiration of the Rule 
‘s evident throughout, he is full of ‘ modern instances.’ A.G. 


THE Minp or Sr. Paut. By T. R. Glover. (Humphrey Milford ; 2s.) 
This study of the Mind of St. Paul would have been more satis. 
factory had it given suilicient emphasis to three dominating facts; 
(1) the instantaneous and enduring conversion of the young, intelli- 
gent, learned, zealous Jewish Roman citizen from persecutor to 
apostle; (2) his profound conviction that Jesus of Nazareth was God- 
made-man ; (3) his equally profound conviction that since the cruci- 
fixion all mankind’s religious activities are in their place only within 
the Catholic Church, the Mystical Body of Christ. V.MCcN. 


Sir Water Ravecu. By Eric Ecclestone. (Penguin; 6d.) 

if the author of this latest biography of Sir Walter Ralegh cannot 
lay claim to origina] research or documentary discovery—as he as- 
serts in his preface—he can certainly claim originality of treatment 
of the subjject-matter, since he presents Ralegh ‘ not merely as an 
Elizabethan hero, but also as one of the toremost intellects of his 
day.’ Ralegh is indeed reveaied as a gracious courtier, an accom- 
plished poet, philosopher, historian, and ‘ begetter of imperial 
dreams.’ His is a dramatic life, and his newest biographer recounts 
it admirably, with full appreciation of Ralegh’s historical signi- 
ficance. K.M. 


Wuy so Pate? By Margaret Trouncer. (Cassell; 7s. 6d.) 

On familiar, triangular framework Mrs. Trouncer creates an in- 
teresting situation ; the pagan lover, himself more Christian at times 
than the Christian husband, teaches the Christian wife to be a better 
wife. The background—a chateau’ in Touraine, the court of Ev 
génie, the Siege of Paris—is as usual carefully prepared ; the charac- 
terisation ably done, though Juan is certainly a surprising personage 
at times. The main weakness is still redundance: too many words 
in the dialogue, too many elements in scenery and events, which. are 


not aesthetically significant or organic. 
G.V. 
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